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Houſe of Lids No 225 1770 


H E Duke of Richmond moved that an ad- 
dreſs might be duenne to the King g, that 
by Majeſty might give orders for laying before the 
Houſe all Letters and papers LILY y the mi- 
niſtry between the 12th of September 1769, and 
the 12th of September, 1740, containing any in- 
telligence of hoſtilities. commenced or intended to 
be commenced by the Court of. a or any of 
their officers, againſt any of his R Majeſty's domini- 
ons; and the times at which ſuch intelligence was 
received. 
The motion was. oppoſed by Lord Weymouth 
upon the general ground of the ampropriety of their 
calling for ſuch papers while the matter in queſtioh 
was the ſubject of a negotiation Wich the d 
Ambaſſador, —His Lordſhip carefully. avoide giv- 
ing the leaſt light, or intimation whatſoever con- 
cerning the acual ſta e, or Howe s of that tiepo- 
tration, and —— him WI. caution, ang 
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reſerve. He concluded with moving that the pre- 

vious queſtion might be put. 7 
The Duke of Richmond ſupported his motion 
by a train of facts, for the truth of which he re- 
peatedly appealed to the miniſtry themſelves, and 
by a ſtrength, and clearneſs of argument, which 
none of the other party even attempted to weaken 
or oppoſe. The main ſtreſs of his diſcourſe ſeemed 
to reſt upon the following facts; that, on the third 
of laſt June, the Tamer ſloop arrived at Plymouth, 
and brought an account that a Spaniſh ſquadron 
had appeared off Falkland Iſland, and ordered our 
people to depart; that this was a clear commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, - that from the third of June, 
to the 12th of September, (above three months) 
'when our garriſon arrived on board the Favourite, 
it did not appear that the miniſtry had taken any 
ſtep whatſoever for obtaining redreſs, or to put 
the nation in a ſtate of defence that the firſt or- 
ders for equipping, a fleet were given on or after 
the 12th of September ;— that this armament, ſuch 
as it was, had not yet produced any viſible effect; 
—that, ſince the 12th of September, near three 
months had elapſed, and ſtill they were told, 
< that the affair was m. negotiation, that the negotiation 
<< as ſtill depending; in that time three meſſen- 
gers had arrived from Madrid, and particularly 
one laſt Monday; and although three days had 
ſince paſſed, no communication had yet been made 
to parliament of the e ve he brought, or 
what was the final anſwer of the court of Spain, — 
that the terms of the motion plainly obviated the 
objection made by Lord Weymouth, of its tending 
to impede a negotiation now depending; ſince it 
did not call for any papers of a date ſubſequent to 
the notice received by the miniſtry: of the hoſtility 
being actually committed; conſequently could not 
reach to any letters written, or received, or to any 
f nego- 
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negotiation entered into, after the receipt of that 
notice; that he meant only to obtain for the houſe 


ſome accurate information of circumſtances leading 


to, and accounting for a fact, which was itſelf no- 
torious and undiſputed ;—His Grace went largely 
into the conſideration of the diſgrace, and infamy 
of ſuffering the honour of the crown, and the rights 
of the people of England to be ſo long the ſubject 
of negotiation ; the folly, or treachery of the 
king's ſervants in not accepting of the augmenta- 
tion of ſeamen propoſed and urged by the Lords 


in oppoſition, early in the laſt ſeſſion, when a pro- 


ſal for ſtrengthening the hands of government 
had been rejected merely becauſe it come from 
that quarter ;— their ſupineneſs or treachery, in not 
arming early in June, when they heard of our peo- 
ple being warned to quit the Iſland, by a military 


force threatening compulſion ;—and laſtly the fee- 


bleneſs and flow progreſs of the armament they had 
made, and the diſgraceful ſituation of the king, 
who ſtood with a public affront, and diſhonour 
fixed upon his crown, and without any attempt 


made, in the courſe of almoſt fix months, to wipe 


it away. His Grace obſerved, that the hoſtile in- 
tentions—of-Spain were not only declared by the 
open hoſtility itſelf, but confirmed by two extra- 
ordinary facts, which he ſtated to the Houſe, and 

which, after repeated appeals, ſtood uncontradicted 


by the miniſtry. He ſaid that, after the Spaniards 


had taken poſſeſſion of Port Egmont, they did not 


ſuffer the Garriſon to depart immediately, but took 


away the rudder of his Majeſty's ſhip, and detained 
her by force for the ſpace of twenty days; — that 
ſuppoſing they had a claim to the ifland. they had 
none to the King's ſhip; and detaining her was an 
expreſs violation of treaty, by which, even in the 
caſe of an open rupture, ſix months are allowed 
to the ſubjects of each nation to remove their per- 

{ons 
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ſons and property from the dominions of the other 
— The other fact ſeemed, and was urged as ſtil! 
more important. He afferted that he had intelli- 
gence not to be doubted, that, at this moment, 
there are in the ſeverat Spaniſh priſons not lefs than 
three thouſand Britiſn ſeamen, (particularly at Ceu- 
ta on the coaſt of Africa) who had been taken out 
of our merchant ſhips by Spaniſh Guarda Coftas, 
and condemned to perpetual ſlavery, or confine- 
ment. He then quoted a ſtrong inftance fince the 
peace, and read the original letters relating to it, 
where five of our ſeamen had been demanded by 


one of our Admirals, and had been refuſed by a 


Spaniſh Admiral, and Governor, who had expreffed 


a willingneſs to oblige him, but alledged that it 
would be a breach of their orders, and inſtructions. 

Theſe v. ere the principal materials of his Grace's 
ſpeech. The ſeveral parts were filled up with 


judicious, and pointed obſervations, expreſſed in 


a clear, nervous language, and delivered with 
plainneſs and dignity,— _ TE 
Lord Hillſborough took up the argument upon 
the ſame footing with Lord Weymonth, but car- 
ried it much farther than his Lordfhip had done; 
He informed the Houle that he knew the contents 
of the papers called for, therefore could aſſert upon 
knowledge, that the production of them at that 


time would tend greatly to embarraſs a negotiation 


already in a proſperous train, and which promiſed 


an happy concluſion ;— He inſiſted much upon the 
delicacy of Spaniſh honour ;—that it was their 


national characteriſtic ;—that infinite regard, and 


tenderneſs, ought to be ſhewn to the punctilios of 
that court, — and begged of the noble Lords to 
conſider how far thoſe punctilios might unavoidably 
retard and embarraſs a treaty of this nature; 
that, as the Meſſenger only arrived on Monday 
morning, the Spaniſh Ambaflador probably had — 
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bad time to Anke hirnſelf maſter of his ailpatches 
nor to determine upon the form and manner, in 
which he ſhould execute his inſtructions. The 
remaindet of his ſpeech, which- was delivered in 
very high terms, and with a tone elevated above 
the pornp of tragedy, turned intirely upon the 
| flouriſhing ſtate of this country, and the prudence, 
vigour ang . his e s ſervants. 


E ARI. OF CHATHAM. 
"Mr une 
e Fvile hes a bear NIN to the 
eon aide by the noble Duke ;—by his Grace's 
favour, I have been permitted to fee it, before it 
was Offered to the Houſe, I have fully confidered 
| the neceflity of obtaining from the King's ſervants 
a communication of the pape Is deſcribed in the mo- 
tion, and I am perſuaded that the alarming ſtate 
of facts, as well as the ſtrength of ee, with 
Which the noble Duke has urged, and inforced 
that neceſſity, muſt have been Strong felt by 
your Lordſmips; — hat I mean to ſay, upon this 
oceaſion, may ſeem perhaps to nid beyond che | 
hmits of the motion before us. But flatter mMy- 
ſelf, my Lords, that if I am honoured with your 
attention, it will appear that the meaning and object 
of this queſtion are naturally connected wick con- 
ſiderations of the moſt extenſive, national impor- 
tance. For entering into ſuch conſiderations, no 
ſeaſbn is improper ; no occaſionſhould be neglected. 
Something muſt be done, my Lords, and imme- 
Thy, to fave an injured, infulted, undone coun- 
I not to fave the State, my Lords, at leaſt 
15 mark out, and drag to public juſtice thoſe ſer- 
vants of the crown, by whoſe ignorance, neglect, 
or treachery, this once great, once flouriſhing peo- 
ple, are reduced to a condition as deplorable at 
De th as it is e abroad. Examples are 
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my e and ſhould be given to the world, for 
the inſtruction of future times, even though they 
be uſeleſs to ourſelves. I do not mean, my Lords, 
nor is it intended by the motion, to impede, or 
embar raſs a negotiation, which we have been told 
is now in a proſperous train, and | promiſes a FROpPy 
alen. 


LORD WEYMOUTH. 

My Lonp Bt 7: 
beg pardon for interrupting the 

noble Lord, but I think it neceſſary to remark to 
| your Lordſhips, that I have not ſaid a ſingle word 
tending to convey to your Lordfhips any informa · 
tion, or opinion, with regard to the ſtate, or pro- 
greſs of the negotiationI did, with the utmoſt 
caution, avoid giving: to your LON: the 21 
intimation upon. my matter. 


2 92 2 EARL or CHATHAM. 
My Lozps, . 
I perfectly agree with the noble ö 
Lord. I did not mean to refer to any thing ſaid 
by his Lordſhip. He expreſſed himſelf, as he al- 
Ways does, with moderation, and reſerve, and with 
the greateſt propriety ;—it was another noble Lord, 
very high in office, who told us he underſtood that 
the 2 ane was in a favourable train. 5 


EARL or HILLSBORO UGH. 
My LonDs, : | 

I did not make + of the word 
Train 1 know the meaning of the word too well. 
In the language, from which it is derived, it ſig- 
nifies protraction, and delay, which I could never 
mean to apply to the preſent negotiation. - 


EARL 
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5 This is the ſecond time that I have 
been interrupted. I ſubmit it to your Lordſhipg 
whether this be fair, and candid treatment. I am 
{ure it 1s contrary to the orders of the Houſe, and a 
groſs violation of decency, and politeneſs. I liſten 
to every noble Lord in this Houſe with attention, 
and reſpect. The noble Lord's deſign in inter- 
rupting me, is as mean, and unworthy, as the 
manner, in which he has done it, is irregular and 
diſorderly. He flatters himſelf that, by breaking 
the thread of my diſcourſe, he ſhall confuſe me ina 
my argument. But, my Lords, I will not ſubmit 
to this treatment. I will not be interrupted. When 
I have concluded, let him anſwer me if he can. 
As to the word, which he has denied, I ſtill affirm 
that it was the word he made uſe of, but, if he 
had uſed any other, 1 am ſure every noble Lord 
will agree with me, that his meaning was exactly 
what Lexpreſſed it. Whether he ſaid cour/e, or train 
is indifferent — He told your Lordſhips that the 
negotiation was in a way that promiſed a happy, 
and honourable concluſion. His diſtinctions are 
mean, frivolous, and puerile. My Lords, I do 
not underſtand the exalted tone aſſumed by that 
noble Lord. In the diſtreſs, and weakneſs of this 
country, my Lords, and conſcious as the miniſtry 
ought to be how much they have contributed to 3 
that diſtreſs, and weakneſs, I think a tone of mo- 
deſty, of ſubmiſſion, of humility, would become 
them better; quædam cauſe modeſtiam defiderant. Be- 
fore this country they ſtand as the greateſt crimi- 
nals. Such I ſhall prove thera to be; for I do not 
doubt of proving, to your Lordſhips ſatisfaction, 
that ſince they have been entruſted with the con- 
duct of the King's affairs, they have done every 
thing that they ought 27 to have done and hardly 
any 


„„ : 
any thing that they ought to have done. The noble 
Lord talks of Spaniſh punctilios in the lofty ſtyle 
and idiom of a Spaniard, We are to be wonder- 
fally tender of the Spaniſh point of Honour, as if 
they had been the complainants, as if they had 
received the injury. I think he would have done 
better to have told us, what care had been taken 
of the Engliſh honour. My Lords, I am well ac- 
quainted with the character of that nation, at leaſt 
as far as it is repreſented by their court and miniſ- 
try, and ſhould think this country. diſhonoured by 
a compariſon of the Engliſh good faith with the 
punctilios of a Spaniard. My Lords, the Engliſh 
are acandid, an ingenuous people ; the Spaniards 

are as mean, and crafty, as they are proud and 
inſolent. The integrity of the Engliſh merchant, 
the generous 1 of our naval, and military offi- 
cers, would be degraded by a compariſon with 
their merchants, or officers. With their miniſters 
T have often been obliged to negotiate, and never 
met with an inflance of candor, or dignity, in their 
proceedings ;—nothing but low cunning, trick, and 
artifice ;—after a long experience of their want of 
- candor, and good faith, I found myſelf compelled 
to talk to them in a peremptory, deciſive language. 
On this principle I ſubmitted my advice to a trem- 
bling council for an immediate declaration of a 
war with Spain. Your Lordſhips well know what 
were the conſequences of not foilowing that advice. 
Since, however, for reaſons unknown to me, it 
has been thought adviſable to negotiate with the 
Court of Spain, I ſhould have conceived that the 
great, and fingle object of ſuch a negotiation, would 
have been, to have obtained compleat ſatisfaction 
for the injury done to the crown, and people of 
England. But, if I underſtand the noble Lord, 
the only object of the preſent negotiation is to find 
a ſalvo for the punctilious honour of the — 
| The 
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The abſurdity of ſuch an idea is of itſelf inſup- 
portable. But, my Lords, I obje&t to our nego- 
tiating at all, in our preſent circumſtances. We 
are not in that ſituation in which a great, and pow- - 
erful nation is permitted to negotiate. — A foreign 
power has forcibly robbed his Majeſty of a part of 
his dominions. Is the iſland reftored ?—Are you 
replaced in ftatu quo? If that had been done, it 
might then perhaps have been juſtifiable to treat 
with the aggreſſor upon the ſatisfaction he ought 
to make for the inſult offered to the crown of 
England. But will you deſcend fo low, will you 
fo ſhamefully betray the King's Honour, as to 
make it matter of negotiation whether his Majeſ- 
ty's poſſeſſions ſhall be reſtored to him or not ? —] 
doubt not, my Lords, that there are ſome impor- 
tant myſteries in the conduct of this affair, which, 
whenever they are explained, will account for the 
profound ſilence now obſerved by the King's ſer- 
vants. The time will come, my Lords, when they 
thall be dragged from their concealments. There 
are ſome queſtions which, ſooner or later, muſt be 
anſwered. The Miniſtry, I find, without declar- 
ing themſelves explicitly, have taken pains to poſ- 
ſeſs the public with an opinion, that the Spaniſh 
Court have conſtantly diſavowed the proceedings 
of their Governor; and ſome perſons, I ſee, have 
been ſhameleſs and daring enough to .adviſe his 
Majeſty to ſupport and countenance this opinion in 
his ſpeech from the throne. —Certainly, my Lords, 
there never was a more odious, a more infamous 
falſhood impoſed on a great nation.—lt degrades 
the King's honour.— It is an inſult to parliament.— 
His Majeſty has been adviſed to.confirm, and give 
currency to AN ABSOLUTE FALSs HOOD. I beg 
your Lordſhips attention, and I hope I ſhall be 
underſtood, when I repeat, that the Court of Spain's 
having diſavowed the act of their Governor is an 

B 2 ABSOLUTE 
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ABSOLUTE, A PALPABLE FALSHOOD. Let me 
aſk, my Lords, when the firſt communication was 
made by the Court of Madrid, of their being ap- 
priſed of the taking of Falkland Iſlands, was it 
accompanied with an offer of reſtitution inſtant, — 
of immediate ſatisfaction, and the puniſhment of 
the Spaniſh Governor. If it was not, they have 
adopted the act as their own, and the very mention 
of a diſavowal is an impudent inſult offered to the 
King's dignity. The King of Spain difowns the 
thief, while he leaves him unpuniſhed, and profits 
by the theft—in vulgar Engliſh, he is the receiver 
of ſtolen goods, and ought to be treated accordingly. 

If your Lordſhips will look back to a period of 
the Engliſh hiſtory, in which the circumſtances 
are reverſed, in which the Spaniards were the com- 
plainants, you will ſee how differently they ſuc- 
ceeded:—You will ſee one of the ableſt men, one of 
the braveſt officers this, or any other country ever 
produced (it is hardly neceſlary to mention the name 
of Sir Walter Raleigh) ſacrificed by the meaneſt 
Prince that ever fat upon this throne, to the vin- 
dictive jealouſy of that haughty court. James the 
| Firſt was baſe enough, at the inſtance of Gon- 
domar, to ſuffer a ſentence againſt Sir Walter 
Raleigh, for another ſuppoſed offence, to be car- 
ried into execution almoſt twelve years after it had 
been paſſed. —This was the pretence.—His real 
crime was, that he had mortally offended the Spa- 
niards, while he acted by the King's expreſs or- 
ders, and under his commiſſion. 

My Lords, the pretended diſavowal by the court 
of Spain is as ridiculous as it is falſe. —If your 
Lordſhips want any other proof, call for your own 
officers, who were ſtationed at Falkland Iſland. — 
Aſk the officer who commanded the garriſon, whe- 
ther, when he was ſummoned to ſurrender, the de- 
mand was s made 1 in name of the Governor of Bu- 
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| enos Ayres, or of his Catholic Majeſty ? Was the 
iſland ſaid to belong to Don Franciſco Bucarelli, 
or to the King of Spain? If I am not miſtaken 
we have been in poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands fince the 
year 1764, or 1765.—Will the miniſtry aſſert that, 
in all that time, the Spaniſh court have never once 
claimed them ?—that their right to them has never 
been urged, or mentioned to our miniſtry ? If it 
has, the act of the Governor of Buenos. Ayres is 
plainly the conſequenee of our refuſal to acknow- 
ledge, and ſubmit to the Spaniſh claims. — For five 
years they negociate—When that fails, they take 
the iſland by force. If that meaſure had ariſen out 
of the general inſtructions, conſtantly given to the 
Governor of Buenos Ayres, why ſhould the exe- 
cution of it have been deferred fo long ?— _ 
My Lords, if the falſhood of this pretended diſ- 
avowed had been confined to the court of Spain, 
I ſhould have admitted it without concern. I 
ſhould have been content that they themſelves had 
left a door open for excuſe, and accommodation. 
The King of England's honour is not touched *till 
he adopts the falſhood, delivers it to his parliament, 
and makes it his own. I cannot quit this ſubject 
without comparing the conduct of the preſent mi- 
niſtry with that of a gentleman, (Mr. George Gren- 
ville,) who is now no more. The occaſions were 
ſimilar. —The French had taken a little iſland from 
us called Turk's Ifland. —The miniſter, then at 
the head of the treaſury, took the buſineſs upon 
himſelf; — but he did not negociate ;—he ſent for 
the French Ambaſſador and made a peremptory de- 
mand.—A courier was diſpatched to Paris, and re- 
turned, in a few days, with orders for inſtant reſ- 
titution, not only of the iland, but of every thing 
that the Engliſh ſubjects had loſt, 
Such then, my Lords, are the circumſtances of 
our difference with Spain; and, in this ſituation, 
we 
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we are told that a negociation has been entered 
into ;—That this negociation which muſt have 
commenced near- three months ago, 1s ſtill depen- 
ding, and that any inſight into the actual ſtate of 
it will impede the concluſion. — My Lords, I am 
not, for my own part, very anxious to draw from 
the miniſtry the information, which they take ſo 
much care to conceal from us. I very well know 
where this honourable negociation wi end; where 
it mut end. —We may perhaps be able to patch 
up an accommodation for the preſent, but we 

ſhall have a Spaniſh war in ſix months, Some of 
your Lordſhips may perhaps remember the con- 
vention.— For ſeveral ſucceſſive years our mer- 
chants. had been plundered—no protection given 
them: no redreſs obtained for them ;—during all 
that time we were contented to complain, and to 
negotiate ;—the Court of Madrid were then as 
ready to diſown their officers, and as unwilling to 
puniſh them, as they are at preſent. Whatever 
violence happened was always laid to the charge 
of one or other of their Weſt India Governors. 
To day it was the Governor of Cuba, to-morrow 
of Porto Rico, Carthagena, or Porto Bello. If, 
in a particular inſtance, redreſs was promiſed, 
how was that promiſe kept? The Merchant, who 
had been robbed of his property, was ſent for a 
compenſation to the Weſt Indies, to get it, if he 
could, 'ont of an empty cheſt. At laſt the con- 
vention was made; but, though approved by a 
majority of both Houſes, was received by the 
nation with univerſal diſcontent. 1 myſelf heard 
that wiſe man, (Sir Robert Walpole) ſay in the 
Houſe of Commons. Tis true we have got a 
„convention and a vote of Parliament; but what 
< ſignifies it, we ſhall have a Spaniſh war upon 
the back of our convention.” —Here, my Lords, 
I cannot help mentioning a very ſtriking obſerva- 

| | tion 
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tion made to me by a noble Lord, (the late Lord 
Granville) ſince dead. — His abilities did honour to 
this houſe, and to this nation. In the upper de- 
partments of Government he had not his equal; 
and I feel a pride in declaring, that to his 
tronage, to his friendſhip, and inſtruction, I owe 
whatever I am.—This great man has often ob- 
ſerved to me that, in all the negociations which 
preceded the convention, our miniſters never found 
out that there was no ground, or ſubje& for any 
negociation.— That the Spaniards had not a right 
to ſearch our ſhips, and when they attempted to 
regulate that right by treaty, they were regulat- 
ing a thing, which did not exiſt. This I take to 
be ſomething like the caſe of the miniſtry. The 
Spainards have ſeized an iſland they have no right 
to, and his Majeſty's ſervants make it matter of 
negociation, whether his dominions fhall be reſ- 
tored to him, or not. | ef 
From what I have ſaid, my Lords, I do not 
doubt but it will be underſtood by many Lords, 
and given out to the public, that I am for hurry- 
ing the nation, at all events, into a war with Spain. 
My Lords, I diſclaim ſuch counſels, and I 
that this declaration may be remembered Let us 
have peace, my Lords, but let it be honourable, 
let it be ſecure. A patched up peace will not do. 
It will not fatisfy the nation, though it may be 
approved of by parliament.—I diſtinguiſh widely 
between a ſolid peace, and the diſgraceful expedi- 
ents, by which a war may be des but can- 
not be avoided. I am as tender of the effuſion 
of human blood, as the noble Lord who dwelt 
ſo long upon the miſeries of war. If the bloody 
olitics of ſome noble Lords had been followed; 
ngland, and every quarter of his majeſty's do- 
minions would have been glutted with blood — 
the blood of our own countrymen— 
| "PIN > | My 
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My Lords, I have better reaſons perhaps than 
many of your Lordſhips for defiring peace upon 
the terms I have deſcribed. —I know the ſtrength, 
and preparation of the Houſe of Bourbon—I know 
the defenceleſs, unprepared condition of this coun- 
try.— I know by what miſmanagements we are re- 
duced to this ſituation ; and when I conſider, who 
are the men by whom a war, in the outſet at leaſt, 
muſt be conducted, can I but wiſh for peace ?— 
My Lords 7 do not pretend to any extraordinary, 
ſecret intelligence, nor to poſſeſs any prophetic 
powers ; neither am I entirely deſtitute of in- 
formation. But you may truſt to the experience of 
an old man, when I aſſure you, that a wiſe min- 
iſter will draw more ſolid intelligence from his own 
obſervation, and reflections, than any he can pro- 
cure from Spies, or ambaſſadors abroad. That 
great uſurper Oliver Cromwell was ſuppoſed to 
have better, and more exact intelligence of what 
paſſed abroad, than any ſovereign in his time. — 
Where did he procure his information? My Lords, 
he found it in his own ſegacity. He obſerved facts, 
and traced them forward to their conſequences.— 
From what was, he concluded what muſt be, and 
he never was deceived.—In the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, I think it would be treachery to the nation 
to conceal from them their real circumſtances, and, 
with reſpect to a foreign enemy, I know that all 
concealments are vain and uſeleſs. They are as - 
well acquainted with the actual force, and wealknef 
of this country, as any of the King's ſervants, — 
This is no time for ſilence, or reſerve.— ] charge 
the miniſters with the higheſt crimes that men in 
their ſtations can be guilty of. —I charge them 
with having deſtroyed all content, and unanimity 
at home, by a ſeries of oppreſſive, unconſtitutio- 
nal meaſures, and with having betrayed, and de- 
. livered 
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_— up the nation defenceleſs to a foreign ene 


3 3 vigor bas reached no farther than 
toa fruitleſs, protracted negociation. When they 


| ld. have acted, they. have contented themſelves 


with talking about it, Goddeſs, and about it—If we 
do not ſtand forth, and do our duty in the preſent 
etiſis, the nation is irretrievably undone.— I deſpiſe 
the little policy of -concealments.—You ought to 


know the whole of your fituation. If the informa- 


tion be new to the miniſtry, let them take care to 
profit by it. I mean to rouſe, to alarm the whole 
nation to 1 the miniſtry, if poſſible who ſeem 
awake to nothing but the preſervation o of their pla- 
ces to awaken; the King. 

Farly in the laſt ſpring, a motion was made i in 
parlament for enquiri ng into the ſtate of the navy, 
and an augmentation of ſix thouſand ſeamen was of- 
fered to the miniſtry. They refuſed to give us 
any inſight into the condition of the navy, and 
rejected the augmentation: Early in June they 
received: advice of a commencement of hoſtilities 
by. a Spaniſh armament, which, had warned the 
King's garriſon to quit an iſland belonging to his 
Majeſty. From that to the 12th, of September, as 
if nothing had happened, they lay dormant. Not 
4a man was raiſed, not a ſingle ſhip put into 
commiſſion: From the 12th of September, when 
they had heard of the blow being actually ſtruck, 
we are to date the beginning of their preparations 5 
for defence. Let us now enquire, my Lords, what 


expedition they have uſed, what vigour they have 


exerted. We have heard wonders of the diligence 
employed in impreſſing, of the large bounties of- 


fered, and the number of ſhips put into commiſ- 


ſion. Theſe have been, for ſome time paſt, the 
conſtant topies of miniſterial boaſt and triumph. 
Without regarding the A let us look to 
7: C | the 
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the ſubfiftance.” I tell your Lordſhips dat, with 
all this vigour and expedition, they have not, 
is a period of conſiderably more than two months, 
raiſed ten thouſand ſeamen. I mention that num- 
ber, meaning to ſpeak largely, tho' in my own 
| breaſt J am convinced that the number does not 
exceed eight thouſand. But it is faid they have or- 
dered forty ſhips of the line into commiſſion. My 
Lords, upon this ſubject I can ſpeak with know- 
ledge—1 have been converſant in theſe matters, 
and draw my information from the greateſt and 
moſt reſpectable naval authority,” that ever exiſted 
in this country. I mean the late Lord Anſon. The 
metits of that great man are not fo" univerſally 
known, nor his memory fo warmly reſpected as 
he deſerved.” 'To his wiſdom, to his experience, 
and care, (and 1 ſpeak it with pleaſure) the na- 
tion owes the glorious naval ſueceſſes of the laſt 
war. The ſtate of facts laid before parliament in 
the year 1756, ſo intirely convinced me of the 
injuſtice done to his character, that in ſpite of the 
popular clamours raiſed againſt him, in direct 
oppoſition to the complaints of the merchants, and 
of the whole city (whoſe favour I am ſuppoſed to 
court upon all occaſions) J replaced him at the 
head of the admiralty; and 1 thank God that I 
had reſolution enough to do ſo. Inſtructed by this 
great ſeaman, I do affirm that forty ſhips of the 
line, with their neceſſary attendant frigates, to be 

roperly manned, require forty thouſand feamen;— 
Ic f your Lordſhips are ſurpriſed at this aſſertion, 
you will be more ſo when I aſſure you, that in the 
laſt war, this country maintained-eighty five thou- 
fand ſeamen, and employed them all.— Now my 
Lords the peace eftabliſhment of your navy, ſup- 
poſing it compleat, and effective, (which by the by 
ought to be known) is ſixteen thouſand men Add 
do theſe the number newly raiſed, and you have 
| about 
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about twenty five thouſand men to man your: 
fleet. I ſhall come preſently to the application of 
this force, ſuch as it is, and compare it with the 
ſervices, which I know are indiſpenſable. But firſt 
my Lords, let us have done with the boaſted vi- 
gor of the miniſtry. Let us hear no more of their 
activity. If your Lordſhips will recall to your 
minds the ftate of this country when Mahon was 
taken, and compare what was done by govern- 
ment at that time. with the efforts now made in ve- 
ry ſimilar circumſtances you will be able to deter- 
mine what praiſe is due to the vigorous operations 
of the preſent miniſtry. Upon the firſt intelli- 
gence of the invaſion of Minorca, a great fleet 
was equipped, and fent out ; and near double the 
number of ſeamen collected in half the time tak- 
en' to fit out the preſent force, which pitiful as it 
is, is not yet, if the occaſion were ever ſo preſſing, 
in a condition to go to ſea. Conſult the returns, 
which were laid irs parliament in the year 17 56. 
I was one of thoſe who urged a parliamentary in- 
quiry into the conduct of the miniſtry—That 
miniſtry, my, Lords, in the midft of univerſal cen- 
ſure, and reproach, had honour and virtue enough 
to promote the inquiry themſelyes. They ſcorned 
to evade it by the mean expedient. of putting a 
previous queſtion. Upon the ſtricteſt inquiry it 
appeared, that the diligence they had uſed in ſen- 
ding a ſquadron to the Mediterranean, and in their 
other naval preparations, was beyond all exam- 
27 TSF OF CIOS Yi e * 
Ju Lords, the fbjeck on which I am ſpeaking 
ſeems to call upon me, and I willingly take this 
occalion to declare my opinion upon a queſticn on 
which much wicked pains have been employed 
do diſturb the minds of the people, and to diſtreſs 
government. — My opinion may not be very popy- 
lar; neithef am I running the race of popularity — 
; 2 2 | I am 
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I am myſelf clearly convinced, and I believe every 
man who knows any thing of the 2 105 navy 
will acknowledge, that, without impreſſing, it is 
impoſſible to equip a reſpectable fleet within the 
time in which ſuch armaments are uſually wanted. 
If this fact be admitted, and if the neceſſity of 
arming upon a ſudden emergency ſhould appear 
incontrovertible, what ſhall we think of thoſe men, 
who, in the moment of danger, would ſtop the 
great defence of their country. Upon whatever 
principle they may act, the act itſelf is more tha 
faction - it is labouring to cut off the right hand of 
the community. I wholly condemn their conduct 
and am ready to ſupport any motion that may be 
made, for bringing thoſe Aldermen, who have en- 
deavoured to ſtop the execution of the admiralty 
warrants, to the bar of this houfe.—My Lords, I 
do not reſt my opinion merely upon neceſſity. — 
I am fatisfied that the power of impreſſing is found- 
ed upon uninterrupted uſage It is the conſuctudo 
Regni, and part of the common-law prerogative of 
the crown. When I condemn the proceedings of 
ſome perſons upon this occaſion, let me do juſtice 
to a man, whoſe character, and conduct have been 
infamouſly traduced I mean the late Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Trecothick — In the midſt of reproach, and 
clamor he had firmneſs enough to perſevere in do- 
ing his duty do not know in W more up- 
right magiſtrate; nor, in private life, a worthier 
Permit me now, my Lords, to ſtate to your 
Lordſhips the extent and variety of the ſervice 
which muſt be provided for, and to compare them 
with our apparent reſources, —A' due attention to, 
and proviſion for theſe ſervices, is prudence in time 
of peace ;—in war it is neceſſity. Preyentive policy, 
my Lords, which obviates, or avoids the injury, is 
far preferable to that vindictive policy, which aims 
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at reparation, or has no object but revenge. The 


precaution that meets the diſorder, is cheap, and 


eaſy; the remedy which follows it bloody and ex- 
penſive.— The firſt great and acknowledged object 
of national defence, in this country, is to maintain 


ſuch a ſuperior naval force at home, that even the 
united fleets of France and Spain may never be 
maſters of the channel. If that ſhould ever happen, 
What is there to hinder their landing in Ireland, or 
even upon our own coaſt?— They have often mage 


the attempt; in King William's time it ſucceeded. 


King James embarked on board a French fleet, and 
landed with a F rench army in Ireland. In the 
mean time the French were maſters of the channel, 
and continued ſo, until their fleet was deſtroyed by 
admiral Ruſſel.— As to the probable conſequences 


of a foreign army landing either in Great Britain, 
or Ireland, I ſhall offer your Lordſhips my opinion 


when I ſpeak of che actual condition of our ſtanding 
Arm. | 


The ſecond naval object with an Engliſh mini- 


ſer, ſhould be to maintain at all times. a power- 
ful weſtern ſquadron. —In the profoundeſt peace 


it ſhould be reſpectable.—in war it ſhould be 
formidable. — Without it the colonies, the - com- 
merce, the navigation of Great Britain lie at the 


mercy of the Houſe of Bourbon. While 7 had 
the honour of acting with Lord Anſon, that able 
officer never ceaſed to inculcate upon the minds of 
his Majeſty's ſervants, the neceſſity of conſtantly 


maintaining a ſtrong weſtern ſquadron; and I 


muſt vouch for him, that while he was at the head 
of the marine, it never was neglected. 


The third object indiſpenſable, as I conceive, in 


the diſtribution of our navy, is to maintain ſuch a 


force in the bay of Gibralter as may be ſufficient 
to cover that Garriſon, to watch the motions of the 


Spaniards, and to keep open the communication 
with Minorca,—The miniſtry will not betray ſuch 


want. 
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want of information as to diſpute the truth of any 
of theſe prepoſitions,—But how will your Lord- 
thips be aſtoniſhed, when I inform you in what 
manner they have provided for theſe great, theſe 
eſſential objects? As to the firſt, I mean the de- 
fence of the channel, I take upon myſelf to affirm 
to your Lordſhips that, at this hour, (and I beg 
that the date may be taken down, and obſerved,) 
we cannot fend out eleven ſhips of the line fo 
manned and equipped, that any officer of rank and 
credit in the ſervice, ſhall accept of the command, 
and ſtake his reputation upon it. We have one 
hip of the line at Jamaica, one at the Leeward 
Hands, and one at Gibraltar —yet, at this very 
moment, for ought the miniftry know, both 
Jamaica and Gibraltar may be attacked, and if the 

are attacked, (which God forbid) they muſt fall 
— Nothing can prevent it but the appearance of a 
ſupertor ſquadron.—It is true that, ſome two months 
ago, four ſhips of the line were ordered from 
Portſmouth, and one from Plymouth, to carry a 
relief from Ireland to Gibraltar. —Theſe ſhips, my 
Lord, a week ago were {till in port, —If, upon 
their arrival at Gibraltar, they ſhould find the bay 
poſſeſſed by a ſuperior ſquadron, the relief cannot 
be landed, and, if it could be landed, of what 
force do your Lordſhips think it conſiſts? Two 
regiments, of four hundred men each, at a time 
like this, are ſent to ſecure a place of ſuch impor- 
tance as Gibraltar!—a place which it is univer- 
fally _— cannot hold againſt a vigorous attack 
from the ſea, if once the enemy ſhould be ſo far 


maſters of the bay, as to make good a landing, 
even with a moderate force. The indiſpenſable 
ſervice of the lines requires at leaft four thouſand 
men. The preſent garriſon conſiſts of about two 
thouſand three hrmdred , ſo that, if the relief 
TLC fortunate caqugy W902 08 e 
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vill want eight hundred men of their necellary 
complement. 
Lex us now w wy Lords, turn our eyes home- 
E. defence of Great Britain, 
ar bela is in queſtion, it is no longer a point 
of honour; "I is not the ſecurity of foreign 
conmnerce, or foreign . poſlefions ;—We. are 
to contend for! the very being of the ſtate :—T 
have good authority to aſſure your Lordſhips' that 
the Spaniards have now a fleet at Ferrol, compleat- 
iy manned and ready to ſail, which we are in no 
condition to meet.—We could not this day ſend 
out eleven ſmps of the line properly equipped, 
and, and to- morrow the enemy may be maſters of 
the. channel. It is unneceſſary to preſs the conſe- 
quences of theſe facts upon your Lordſhips minds. 
If the enemy were to land in full force either 
upon this coaſt, or in Ireland, where is your army? 
Where is your defence My Lords, if the Houſe 
of Boutbon make a wiſe and vigorous uſe of the 
actual advantages they have over us, it is more 
than poflible that, on this day month, we may not 
be a nation. What military force can the mini 
ſhew to {anſwer any ſudden demand? — I do not 
ſpeak of foreign expeditions, or offenſive operations. 
I _ of the interior defence of Ireland,” and of 
0 0 Jou have a nominal army of ſe- 
pron: battalions, beſides guards and cavalry.— 
But what is the eftabliſhment of theſe battalions? 
Suppoſing they were compleat to the numbers al- 
lowed ( aliich! I know they are not) each regi- 
ment would confift of ſomething leſs than four 
hundred men, rank and file. — Are theſe battalions 
compleat „ Have any orders: been given for an 
augmentation, or do the miniſtry mean to continue 
them upon their preſent low eſtabliſhment ?—When 
America, the Weſt Indies, Gibraltar, and Minorca 
are taken eare-of,, conſider, my Lords, what 25 | 
| 5 O 
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of this army will remain to defend Ireland; and 
Great Britain? This ſubject, my Lords, leads me 
to conſiderations of foreign policy; and foreign 
alliance.—It is more connected with them than 
your. Lordſhips may at firſt imagine. When 1 
compare the numbers of our people, eſtimated 
highly-at ſeven millions, with the: population of 
France and Spain, uſually computed at twenty-five 
millions, I ſee a clear, ſelf-evident impoſſibility for 
this country to contend with the united power of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, merely upon the ſtrength 
of its own reſources.— They, who talk of confining 
. a great war to navel operations only, ſpeak. without 
knowledge, or experience. We can no more com- 
mand the diſpoſition, than the events of a war; - 
wherever we are attacked, there we muſt defend. 
I have been much abuſed, my Lords, for ſupport-- 
ing a war, which it has been the faſhion to eall y: 
German war.—But I can affirm, with a clear con- 
ſcience, that that abuſe has been-thrown upon me 
by men, who. were either unacquainted with facts, 
or had an intereſt in miſ-repreſenting them. ſhall. 
ſpeak plainly and frankly to your Lordſhips upon 
this, as I do upon ever occaſion. —That I did in 
parliament oppoſe, to the utmoſt of my power, our 
engaging in a German war, is moſt true: and if 
the ſame circumſtances were to recur, I would act 
the ſame part, and oppoſe it again. But when I 
was called upon to take a ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion, that meaſure was already decided. Before ] 
was appointed Secretary of State, the firſt treaty. 
with the King of Pruſſia was ſigned, and not only: 
ratified by the crown, but approved of, and con- 
firmed by a reſolution of both Houſes of Parliament. 
Alt was a weight faſtened upon my neck. By that 
treaty the honour of the crown, and the honour of 
the nation were equally engaged. How I could recede 
from ſuch an engagement ;—How I could adviſe the 
crown 
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erown to deſert a great prince in the midſt of thoſe 
difficulties, in which a reliance upon the good faith 
of 'this country had contributed to involve him, 
are (queſtions I willingly ſubmit to your Lordſhips 
candor. That wonderful man might perhaps have 
extricated himſelf from his difficulties without our 
aſſiſtance.—He has talents which, in every thing 
that touches the human capacity, do honour to the 
human mind.—But how would England have fup- 
ported that reputation of credit, and good faith, by 
which we have been diftinguiſhed in Europe? What 
other foreign power would have ſought our friend- 
fhip? What other foreign power would have ac- 

epted of an alliance with us? WT | 
ut, my Lords, though I wholly condemn our 
entering into any engagements which tend to 
involve us in a continental war; I do not admit 
that alliances with ſome of the German Princes 
are either detrimental, or uſeleſs. They may be, 
my Lords, not only uſeful but - neceſſary.—1 
hope indeed I ſhall never fee an army of foreign 
auxiliaries in Great Britain, we do not want 
it ;<If our people are united ;—if they are 
attached to the king, and place a confidence in 
his government, we have an internal ſtrength fuf- 
ficient to repel any foreign invaſion.— With reſpect 
to Ireland, my Lords, I am not of the ſame opinion, 
If a powerful foreign army were landed in that 
kingdom, with arms ready to be put into the 
hands of the Roman Catholics, I declare freely to 
your lordfhips, that T ſhould heartily wiſh it were 
poſſible tœ collect twenty thouſand German pro- 
teſtants, whether from Heſſe or Brunſwick, or 
Wolfenbottle, or even the unpopular Hanoverian, 
and land them in Ireland. I with it, my Lords, 

becauſe I am convinced that, whenever the caſe 
| happens, we ſhall have no Engliſh army to ſpare. 
| D I have 
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have taken a wide circuit, my Lords, and 
treſpaſſed, I fear, too long upon your Lordſhips 
patience. Vet I cannot conclude without endea- 
vouring to bring home your thoughts to an object 
more immediately intereſting to us, than any 1 
have yet conſidered. I mean the internal condition 
of this country. We may look abroad for wealth, 
or triumphs, or luxury, but England, my Lords, 
is the main ſtay, the laſt reſort of the whole em- 
pire. To this point every ſcheme of policy, whe- 

ther foreign or domeſtic, ſhould ultimately refer. 
Have any meaſures been taken to ſatisfy, or to 
unite the people ?— Are the grievances they have 
ſo long complained of removed? — Or do they ſtand 
not only unredrefſed, but aggravated ? Is the 
right of free election reſtored to the elective body? 
My Lords, I myſelf am one of the people. I eſ- 
teem that ſecurity and independence, which is the 
0 7 55 birthright of an Engliſhman, far beyond 
tie privileges, however ſplendid, which are an- 
nexed to the peerage. I myſelf am by birth 
an Engliſh elector, and) join with the free holders 
of England, as in a common cauſe.—Believe me, 
my Lords, we miſtake our real intereſt as much 
as our duty, when we ſeparate ourſelves from the 
maſs of the people. Can it be expected that En- 
gliſhmen will unite heartily in defence of a govern- 
ment, by which they feel themſelves inſulted and 
oppreſſed ?—Reſtore them to their rights.— That is 
the true way to make them unanimous.—It 1s not 
a ceremonious recommendation from the throne, 
that can bring back peace and harmony to a dif- 
contented people! That inſipid annual opiate has 
been adminiſtered ſo long, that it has loſt its ef- 


fect. Something ſubſtantial, ſomething effectual 
muſt be done. 


The 
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The public credit of the nation ſtands next in 
degree to the rights of the conſtitution, —it calls 
loudly for the interpoſition of parliament. —There 
is a {ey of men, my Lords, in the city of London, 
who are known to live in riot and luxury, upon 
the plunder of the ignorant, the innocent, the help- 
leſs —upon that part of the community, which 
ſtands moſt in need of, and beſt deſerves the care 
and protection of legiſlature. To me, my Lords, 
whether they be the miſerable jobbers of *Change- 


alley, or the lofty. Aſiatic plunderers of Leaden- 


hall-ſtreet, they are all equally deteſtable. I care 


but little whether a man walks on foot, or is drawn 


by eight horſes, or fix horſes; if his luxury be 
ſupported by the plunder of his country, I deſpiſe 
and deteſt him, My Lords, while I had the hon- 
our of ſerving his Majeſty, I never ventured to 
look at the treaſury bur at a diſtance; it is a bu- 
ſineſs I am unfit for, and to which I never could 
have ſubmitted. The little I know of it has not 
ſerved to raiſe my opinion of what is vulgarly 
called the monied inlertſt. I mean that blood- ſucker 
that muck worm, which calls itſelf the friend of 
government, that pretends to ſerve this or that 
adminiſtration, and may be purchaſed, on the 
ſame terms, by any adminiſtration; that advances. 
money to government, and takes ſpecial care of 
its own emoluments. Under this deſcription I in- 
clude the whole race of commiſſaries, jobbers, 


contractors, clothiers; and remitters. Yet I do 


not deny that, even with theſe creatures ſome 
management may be neceſſary.— I hope, my Lords, 
that nothing I have ſaid will be underſtood to ex- 
tend to the honeſt, induſtrious tradeſman, who 
ag,” the middle rank, and have given repeated 
proofs that he prefers law and liberty to gold. 1 
that claſs of men. Much leſs would I bz 
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thought to reflect upon the fair merchant, whoſe 
liberal commerce is the prime ſource of national 
wealth.—l eſteem his occupation and reſpect his 
character. JJ 
Muy lords, if the general repreſentation, which 
I have had the honour to lay before you of the 
ſituation-of public affairs, has, in any meaſure, 
engaged your attention; your lordſhips, I am ſure, 
will agree with me that the ſeaſon, calls for more 
than common prudence and vigour in the direction 
of our councils.— The difficulty of the criſis de- 
mands a wife, a firm, and a popular adminiſtration, 
— The diſhonourable traffic of places has engaged 
us too long. Upon this ſubject, my lords, I ſpeak 
without intereſt or enmity, I have no perſonal 
objection to any of the King's ſervants. I ſhall 
never be miniſter ;; certainly not . withaut f 

power to cut away all the; rotten branches of 
government. Yet, unconcerned as I truly am fox 

myſelf, I cannot avoid ſeeing ſomè capital errors 
in the diſtribution of the royal favour. There are 
men, my Lords, who, if their own. ſervices were 
forgotten, ought to have, an hereditary merit with 
the houſe of Hanover; whoſe anceſtors. ſtood forth 
in the day of trouble, oppoſed their, perſons, and 

fortunes to treachery. — rebellion, | and ſecured | 
to his Majeſty's family this fplendid. power of 
rewarding,—'There, are other men, my Lords, 
(Shaking his fiſt at Lord Mansfield) who, to ſpeak 
tenderly of them, were not quite ſo forward io the 
demonſtrations of their zeal to the reigning family; 
there was another cauſe, my Lords, and a_ partia- 
lity to it, which ſome perſons had not, at all times, 
diſcretion enough to, conceal, I know I ſhall be 
accuſed of attempting to revive diſtinctions. My 
Lords, if it were poſſible, I would aboliſh 
all diſtinctions. I would not wiſh the fa- 
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are inherent in the nature of things, —There is a 


* 


hen I ſpeak. of an adminiſtration, ſuch as the 
neceſſity of the ſeaſon calls fox, my views axe large 
and comprehenſive, —lt muſt be popular, that it 


may . eli reputation. It muſt be N 


within itſelf, that it may proceed, with, vigour, an 
decition, An, adniniftration, formed. upon. an e 
cluſive ſyſtem of family-connexions, or private 


friendſhips, cannot, I am convinced, be long 


ſupported in this. country. Yet, my Fords, oo. 
man reſpects, of values more; than 1 do, that 
honourable connexion, which ariſes from a diſin: 
tereſted concurrence in opinion upon public mea- 
ſures, or from the ſacred bond of private friendſhip 
and eſteem. What I mean is, that no ſingle man's 
private friendſhips, or connexions, however exten- 
five, are ſufficient of themſelves, either to form, 
or to overturn an adminiſtration.—With reſpect 
to the miniſtry I believe they have fewer rivals 


than they imagine. No prudent man will covet a 


ſituation ſo beſet with difficulty and danger. 
I ſhall trouble your Lordſhips with but a few 


words more. His Majeſty tells, us in his ſpeech, 


that he will call upon us for our advice, if it 


ſhould be neceſſary in the farther progreſs of this 


affair.— It 1s not eaſy to ſay whether or no the 


miniſtry are ſerious in this declaration; nor what is 
meant by the progreſs of an affair, which reſts upon 


one fixed point. Hitherto we have not been called 


upon. But, though we are not conſulted, it is our 
right and duty as the King's great, hereditary 
council to offer him our advice.—The papers, 
mentioned in the noble Duke's motion, will enable 
| us 
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